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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Federal aid to public education. — Whether or not it is apparent that the 
nation is deeply concerned with the problems which confront it in connection 
with the support and development of public education, certain it is that there 
has never been a more pressing need for thoughtful consideration of the possi- 
bilities which lie within any comprehensive program of federal aid for schools. 
With the prospect that Congress will again be called upon to vote on the 
Smith-Towner Bill in its present form, it is to be hoped that the discussion of 
its provisions will be widespread and that the greatest possible publicity will 
be attained. It is therefore most opportune that the volume 1 prepared by 
President Keith and Professor Bagley should appear at this time. 

Setting for themselves the problem of demonstrating "how the public 
schools may be made efficient on a nation-wide basis," the authors trace the 
history of federal enactments in aid of public education, noting the consistent 
trend toward larger support of a wider range of educational activities, and 
closing this phase of the discussion with a summary of those principles embodied 
in these acts which define the right of Congress to support such measures as 
are now being proposed. A section is then given to an analysis of the deficien- 
cies of the public schools as these were emphasized by the experiences of the 
war period. Existing illiteracy and lack of effective Americanization plans, 
inadequate support of educational institutions, inequalities of educational 
opportunity, inadequate rural schools, and poorly trained teachers, are among 
the conditions which demand relief. The latter portion of the book considers 
these several deficiencies in the light of the provisions of the Smith-Towner 
Bill. 

The reader cannot fail to be impressed with the splendid organization and 
the clearness of presentation which characterize the historical survey as given 
in the earlier chapters. The second phase of the discussion is likewise dis- 
criminating in its analysis of such weaknesses as are noted and the conditions 
from which these arise. Apart from the fact that certain generally recognized 
weaknesses are not mentioned, the book thus far seems well calculated to 
establish a practical basis for the solution of the problem set forth in the 
authors' statement of their purpose. 

1 John A. H. Keith and William C. Bagley, The Nation and Its Schools. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. xvii+364. 
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There are, however, two outstanding features of the discussion which 
seem not to comport with this original statement of purpose. In the first 
place, the several chapters dealing with the specific provisions of the Smith- 
Towner Bill and the conditions these seek to improve refuse throughout to 
recognize the possibility of any deficiencies in the bill as it is now designed. 
Logical, and for the most part objective, in its analysis of certain conditions 
which require relief, the treatment too often abandons its scientific procedure 
in its application to such situations of the particular provisions of this bill 
which are said to effect the needed change — and this at times in the face of 
the contrary evidence of the objective data on which the discussion is pre- 
sumably based. 

An example of this type of overzealous support of the measure may be 
taken from the discussion of inequalities of educational opportunity in chap- 
ter xx, which topic receives an appropriate emphasis in the consideration of the 
bill. A table is presented (p. 268) showing the wealth per person of school 
age for each state, the calculations being based on the census of 1910 and 
estimates of wealth for 191 2. Using this table to establish the fact of existing 
inequalities, it is pointed out that 
the taxable wealth behind each person of school age varies from $2,026.01 in 

Mississippi to $27,360.70 in Nevada California can raise $30.00 for the 

education of each person of school age by a millage one-seventh as large as is neces- 
sary in Mississippi to raise the same amount. The tax rate in Missouri would have 
to be twice as great as in Iowa to raise a given sum for each person of school age 
[p. 269]. 

A second table (p. 271) reduces certain facts of wealth, population, and 
age distribution to a percentage basis, and similar concrete examples of glaring 
inequalities are cited. A third table (p. 276) shows how the allotment for the 
equalization of educational opportunity will be distributed among the states, 
assuming that each takes full advantage of its opportunity in this respect. Pre- 
sumably this table is constructed to show that the operation of the espoused 
bill will at least tend to alleviate the conditions described. But no mention 
is made of it and no specific example is drawn from it to aid the authors in 
arriving at the unqualified statement of conclusion, that "such Federal aid 
as is here advocated would ultimately remove these inequalities throughout 
the country" (p. 272). 

Supposedly, the removal of inequalities by the application of this provision 
of the Smith-Tower Bill means the removal of the disadvantage under which 
Missouri labors in an effort to equal the educational opportunities afforded by 
Iowa. According to the table presented, Missouri will receive a total allot- 
ment of $5,105. 50 per year more than is given to Iowa. From the necessity 
imposed by the bill of providing an equal sum by state taxation, Missouri 
will have available, so far as this particular fund is concerned, a total of $10,21 r 
more than Iowa, which obviously admits of no appreciable reduction in the 
rate of taxation required for the support of schools. Mississippi is contrasted 
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with Nevada and with California. The data of the table mentioned show 
that Mississippi will receive from the equalization fund two and one-half 
times the amount given to Nevada, but only 85 per cent of California's share. 
Thus, the real evidence of the table is simply that the distribution of federal 
aid as contemplated results in one case in affording a relief so meager that it 
does not justify the effort, in another case in providing an amount which may 
be more or less adequate, and in a third case in increasing the existing inequality. 

A second criticism that should be noted is the scant consideration given 
the matter of federal support of vocational education below the college level. 
No significant place is found for such training in the general scheme of making 
the schools "efficient on a nation-wide basis." The short chapter devoted to 
the question of vocational education contains a single paragraph of general 
observations concerning the Smith-Hughes law, following which an outline of 
the main features of this act is presented "without comment." 

Thus by refusing to recognize the shortcomings of a particular program, 
and by failing to incorporate all the essential elements of equalized educational 
opportunity into a scientifically determined and co-ordinated scheme of federal 
support of public education, the book impresses the reader as falling short of 
its splendid opportunity to contribute to the adequate solution of the problem 
of most immediate importance to "the nation and the schools." 



Guiding principles for teachers. — The results of educational science are still 
fragmentary, and the gaps must be filled by philosophy. They are detailed 
and specific and must be unified and systematized by some more general 
method of consideration. The findings of biology and psychology and the 
conclusions of educational philosophy are derived from different points of view 
and expressed in different terminology. They must be harmonized by the 
interpretation of one body of findings into the language of the other, if the 
student of education is to be saved from confusion. 

These are the conceptions which cause Dean Coursault to offer his new 
work' on the principles of education. Attacking the problem from the point 
of view of teleology and verifying his conclusions by comparison with the 
findings of natural science, the author deals with human development by 
considering in turn the individual, the social, and the educational processes. 
Individual development "consists in acquiring new purposes together with 
the ability to use means of control in realizing them." Society guides the 
acquisition of purposes and means of control. "The educational process 
.... unites the individual and the social processes by selecting social patterns 
and by adapting them to the nature of the individual." 

Consistently with this conception of development and education, Dean 
Coursault concludes that there are but two general types of teaching — guidance 

'Jesse H. Coursault, The Principles of Education, "Beverley Educational 
Series." Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., T920. Pp. xxii+468. 



